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Translated for this Journal, 
Rubinstein as Opsra, Oratorio and 
Symphony Composer. 


(From the German of A. W. AMBROS.) 


The musical historians of future times will 
be somewhat puzzled if they undertake to draw 
the spiritual portrait of Anton Rubinstein. 
From the works of Handel, Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, C. M. von Weber and 
others, we can represent to ourselves their im- 
age (i.e., their artistic image, not the acciden- 
tal outward personal appearance) in firmly 
drawn outlines—the special traits will fit them- 
selves together in one: whole, without any es- 
sential mutual contradiction. This impression 
will still exist, if we consider the career of the 
artist as a steady progress, as a development, 
whereby the works with which the artist began 
show the most striking difference from those 
with which he ended; as is the case with 
Beethoven; the Beethoven of the Septunor is, 
after all, the Beethoven of the Ninth Sympho- 
ny; the hand-writing is changed, but the writ- 
ing hand has remained the same. Artists, who 
in their style are fixed and uniform. and who 
during a long creative activity never change a 
featcre in their artistic physiognomy, like J. 
S. Bach, are very rare. How is it now with 
Rubinstein? 

The afore-named musical historians of future 
times will have to assign him one of the first 
places among the composers of our day ;—but 
suppose now that, upon this ‘declaration of 
immortality ” (the propositio inversa of the ju- 
ristical ‘‘ declaration of death”) a contradic- 
tor, an opponent, an advocatus diaboli should 
step forth and hold up to the historians certain 
works of the composer, how the historians 
would be staggered! Is it possible, for in- 
stance, (they will ask), that a work like the 
‘*Ocean Symphony” and a work like the op- 
ers ‘‘ Feramors” can have sprung from one and 
the same imagination, that they belong to one 
and the same author? A majestic, powerful 
Symphony, and an Opera, whose trist sterility, 
whose want of invention, life and freshness 
might make us doubt entirely the composer's 
talent, so that we might grant him the knack 
of making, but should deny him the creative 
faculty !—‘* Doth a fountain send forth at the 
same place sweet water and bitter?” asks the 
apostle James. d 

The contradiction frequently begins with 
Rubinstein in single works; they sometimes 
resemble the king’s image, composed of gold 
and worthless metal, in Goethe's fairy tale. 
Words especially—the verbal text—appear to 
operate as a hindrance with Rubinstein; he 
moves most freely and most happily in pure in- 
strumental compositions. If that half crazy 
priest, of whom Goethe tells in his ‘‘Campaign 
in France,” zealously _ maintained, that 
‘through the word all things are made,” so 
one might say the reverse of Rubinstein: that 





through the word all is ruined. His Oratorio, 
‘Paradise Lost,” leaves as little doubt about it 
as his ‘‘Feramors.” Nay it goes so far, that-the 
purely instrumental movements in ‘‘Feramors” 
are comparatively the best and most attractivé 
part of it; for example, the Ballet pieces (al- 
though these bear no comparison with the bal- 
let music of Gluck or Meyerbeer). The first 
parts of the very short instrumental prelude of 
the opera come upon us with surprising beau- 
ty,—a fantastic, dream-like legend from the 
East, like the prelude to Schumann's ‘ Peri: ” 
—but no sooner has the curtain risen, than the 
very first chorus, which is designed to describe 
to us the joyful confusion of a festive, and ex- 
cited crowd of people, only gives us, contrary 
to the composer's purpose, an unpleasant pict- 
ure of confusion. In an obsolete book by 
Kotzebue, entitled ‘‘ Chronicles,” occurs a tale 
invented by the author in obvious emulation 
with Wieland’s ‘‘Oberon:” and in the tale 
there is a King Purmentor, who is a powerful 
giant, but only until midnight, for with the 
stroke of the midnight clock he shrinks up to 
a pigmy, and becomes the former giant only 
with the sunrise. So one might fancy that 
Purmentor- Rubinstein had composed the 
‘*Ocean Symphony ” before, and ‘‘ Feramors ” 
after midnight. 

The text of ‘‘ Feramors ’—designated as a 
‘* lyrical opera in three acts "—is composed by 
Julius Rodenberg after Thomas Moore's ‘‘Lalla- 
Rookh.” Moore’s poem is very poetically con- 
ceived: the episode of the ‘‘ Peri” is particu- 
larly celebrated (and not first through Schu- 
mann’s music), and, more than that, it has te- 
come popular; and the lively interest in the 
‘* terrestrial paradise ” upon the Rokna bath, 
in Cashmere (an interest, which formerly, at 
least on the part of the ladies. was limited es- 
sentially to the shawls to be had there) dates 
properly from Lalla-Rookh. From that Roden- 
berg has taken his libretto. To relate its ac- 
tion were a desperate undertaking—and the 
poet, by the designation ‘‘lyric” opera, 
seems to have anticipated the objection that 
in ‘‘ Feramors” as good as nothing happens. 
Lalla-Rookh is Princess of Hindestan, is accom- 
panied on her bridal journey to the king of 
Buchara, to whom she is betrothed without 
ever having seen him, by the singer Feramors, 
to whom she loses her heart upon the way, nev- 
er dreaming that it is the king, her betrothed, 
in his own person; her surprise therefore in 
the last scene is a-very agreeable one. The 
episode of her friend Hafisa, who has been per- 
secuted by the grand-vizier from Hindostan, 
Fadladeen, with annoying love proposals, but 
is finally led home by the Buchara ambassador, 
Chosru, as his bride; the incident, that Fera- 
mors, falsely charged by Fadladeen with hav- 
ing drawn a dagger on him, is arrested, and 
that Chosru thereupon condemns the alleged 
would-be murderer to the gallows, until he re- 
veals himself as king of Buchara (like Almavi- 











va in Figaro, he scorns to tell who he is, and 
goes willingly to prison),—all this brings very 
little or no life into the more than meagre ac- 
tion. A very odd passage, after Feramors has 
been expressly sentenced to ‘‘ be hung,” is put 
into the mouth of the Chorus: ‘‘ Away to the 
gallows, let his biood flow!:? That verse de- 
served to be by Schikaneder and to stand in 
the Zanherflite. . 

But meagre as the libretto is, one asks him- 
self what C. M. von Weber would have made 
of it, the composer of Oberon, of which the li- 
bretto suffers from the opposite fault, and in 
the over-fulness of its action brings swiftly 
changing scenes before our eves after the man- 
ner of a show-box. Well as Weber there knew 
how to unfold all the legendary magic of the 
East in wonderfully brilliant colors, would he 
have succeeded here perhaps? And Rnbin- 
stein? He seems to have thonght of something 
of the same kind; much in it reminds us of his 
‘*Persian Songs,”—and the chant of the 
Muezzin: ‘‘ Allah il Allah, Mahomet razul Al- 
lah!” is really the Oriental motive, as we know 
it through Villoteau. But in spite of all this, 
we never leave our cooler and less colored Oc- 
cident one moment. © Looking for the happier 
moments in the broadly laid out composition, 
we must name before all the rest the conclusion 
of the first act: that song of the Muezzin, to 
which the chorus answers with a sort of psalm- 
ody, the ‘‘ Allah il Allah” repeatedly resound- 
ing between the sentences (of sacred, but on 
the part of Fadladin at times of strongly world- 
ly import). 

The song of the Princess in the second act: 
“*O holy Night ” becomes warmly impassioned 
in its course; and the scene between Feramors 
and Lalla-Rookh, a scene upon which the chief 
weight of the whole work falls, the reciprocal 
confession of love, the kindling rapture of the 
lovers—all this has warmed the composer up; 
in other circumstances the effect of this num- 
ber would be quite different; but unfortunate- 
ly we are already toounstrung and out of tune 
through what has gone before to yield our- 
selves to the impression. Thescene which im- 
mediately precedes, and which is very long and 
not entertaining, between Fadladeen and Hafi- 
sa, is especially fatiguing. In this Fadladeen 
the poet of the text has evidently had a gro- 
tesque comic ‘figure in his mind, something 
similar to Mozart’s Osmin, but less rough, for 
an Indian Grand Vizier, even if he is supposed 
to be a grotesque comic figure, will behave 
somewhat differently from the mere garden 
overseer of a Pasha. But if the grand Vizier 
Kara Mustapha, ten minutes before he was 
strangled, had sung precisely as the grand viz- 
ier Fadladeen sings here, we shuuld not won- 
der. The composer makes not the slightest 
attempt to illustrate the comic Fadladeen of 
the text with comic music; so that, after all, 
Fadladeen is not at all comical, but simply 
tedious. The Ballad, which Feramors sings in 
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the first act: ‘‘ The moonlight dreams on Per- 
sia’s sea,” has some single beautiful passages; 
the composer paints the 62 verses (if these un- 
even forms may be called verses) of the long 
narrative, verse after verse, image after image, 
conscientiously and in a loving manner: but 
for this very reason this piece proves incredibly 
disjeinted and devoid of unity; and when 
Lalla-Rookh pays the singer the compliment, 
or the confession: ‘‘The song that thou hast 
sung has thrilled me through like magic,” we 
are scarcely inclined to join in her applause. 
But what shall we say to Hafisa’s song in the 
third act: ‘‘O lovely veil, so soft and fine?” 
Is it possible that a man like Rubinstein can 
write the like of it, without the warning gen- 
ius plucking him by the sleeve? And how is 
it possible that a composer, whose instrumental 
music so often brings us motives which grasp 
our soul at the roots, should so lose all freedom 
through the words he has to compose, that his 
power of melodic invention seems completely 
lamed? 


There are people who complain of want of 
melody in Richard Wagner ;—let them listen to 
‘*Feramors!” With real joy—yes, with the 
exclamation of the ten thousand Greeks: 
‘* Thalatta! Thalatta!’’—do we greet the 
‘*Ocean Symphony.” Here is rich, blooming 
invention; snch a rich development of signifi- 
cant musical feeling and such a mighty gradu- 
al heightening of effect, especially in the course 
of the first movement, that the composer here, 
as hardly anywhere else, gets near the sun of 
Beethoven. Nay, wonderfully enough, the 
progression of ideas in the Ocean Symphony, 
in the large and general sense, is fully analo- 
gous to that of Beethoven’s Pastoral Sympho- 
ny. I feel that Iam bound to bring proof of 
this, and I will endeavorto do so. Beethoven 
has the following order of ideas: He calls the 
first piece ‘‘ Awakening of cheerful feelings on 
arriving in the country; ” in the reviving rapt- 
ure which this movement expresses, we are led 
away as it were on all sides into the blooming 
distance of the landscape, we lose ourselves in 
the far, far lovely world ;—so far we have only 
the scene and theatre of what is to follow. So 
Rubinstein in his first movement gives only the 
Ocean as such, as the scene of what succeeds, 
a vast Nature picture! Where many another 
would have plunged us at once head foremost 
into the Atlantic Ocean or into the still sea, 
Rubinstein begins, like Beethoven, altogether 
modestly and unpretendingly; like Beethoven, 
he transports us at once, in the happily con- 
ceived motive, into the right mood, and, like 
Beethoven, intensifies the impression more and 
more until it becomes overpowering. In the 
‘** Scene by the Brookside,” with Beethoven, 
reflexion, musing has begun; to whom can it 
belong but to a solitary wanderer (I think of 
Beethoven himself), who by the rippling brook, 
under the green roof of trees, in the cozy vale 
(it lies there in naturd between Nussdorf and 
Grinzing!) walks along full of thought and lis- 
tens to the hundred voices of Nature all about 
him. So too with Rubinstein the second move- 
ment is dreamily reflective—I see him, Rubin- 
stein himself, leaning over the ship's side, un- 
der the wide starry heavens; father Oceanus 
appears to sleep and dream; but if he once 
stirs or murmurs in his sleep, we are alarmed 





and apprehend the terrible might of Nature! 
On passing out of the vale, Beethoven comes 
into the midst of a ‘‘ merry gathering of coun- 
try people "—from the lonely wanderer our 
view expands to a whole people, type of all 
humanity enjoying itself in May. How they 
dance, how they shout, how burlesquely comi- 
cal the two-four measure suddenly comes blus- 
tering in! And Rubinstein? No ‘landlub- 
bers ” does he give us, but true sailors. The 
feltows are having a gond time of it on deck; 
they dance likewise; they rollick about like 
sea-bears and walruses. Beethoven’s boors are 
altogether graceful compared to this wild 
stamping and wild jumpingcrew. The down- 
right, hearty humor of this movement is in its 
way remarkable. And now Beethoven has the 
dance interrupted by a thunderstorm, which 
powerfully and seriously reminds the little 
mortals there of their own impotence com- 
pared to the forces of Nature once let loose. 
This thunderstorm (one of the most astound- 
ing tone-pictures of Beethoven) is the turning 
point and crisis of the Pastoral Symphony. 
Rubinstein—now he perhaps will introduce a 
sea-storm, quite analogous! It shows the finest, 
most correct artistic and poetic instinct, that 
he does not do it. A storm on the ocean, after 
all that has gone before—the composer very 
well feels, that after the most powerful there 
cannot be such degrees of comparison as a more 
powerfullest or a most powerfullest. An Art- 
work has its limits, which it is the business of 
the finely feeling artist rightly to observe. In- 
stead of the storm, Rubinstein gives us two 
interpolated movements, one more beautiful 
than the other; the first, a slow one, might be 
briefly superscribed ‘‘ Wind and Wave;” the 
other is a spirited, and in its humor very live- 
ly and at the same time noble Scherzo, which 
the composer with true insight offsets by way 
of replica against that earlier, rougher sailors’ 
merriment. With Beethoven the storm, which 
has passed over peacefully, dispensing bless- 
sings, directs our eyes above; the glad and 
grateful feelings after the storm, a solemn and 
majestic prayer of thanksgiving on the part of 
the peasants forms the conclusion of the work. 
With quickened, freer breath out in the wide 
field of Nature the work began; it ends with 
the highest thoughts which man can think. 
But upon the Ocean such a monition is not 
needed; the roar of the waves is the organ 
tone, the altar tapers shine in the eternal stars, 
masses of mist ascend as incense, and in pro- 
cession before the altar move the clouds! 
There all turns of itself to a solemn choral, 
such as Rubinstein employs with thrilling pow- 
er for the last movement of his Symphony. As 
it resounds in mighty trombone chords, while 
the stringed, instruments storm against it and 
again sink to the deep, one is reminded of the 
sublime sentence in the Old Testament: ‘‘Then 
the Lord said to the sea: Thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther, here are thy bounds,” etc. 
Rubinstein’s ‘‘Ocean Symphony ” is a tone- 
poem in the highest sense of the word; he has, 
with right, despised explanatory superscrip- 
tions to the single movements; they are not at 
all necessary; the work speaks for itself and 
through itself. It truly swarms with musical 
beauties. One cannot point out every detail 
with the fingers; to mention only one: What 





a wonderful rothantic charm speaks from the 
second subject of the first movement! A whole 
treatise could be written upon the sensuous, ef- 
fective instrumental combinations. The Sym- 
phony originally had but four movements.— 
The composer seems to have exercised a great 
deal of self-criticism. May he do so every- 
where and always! Horace is entirely right 
with his ‘‘ nine years; ” and we do not demand 
nine years, but at the most one or twa. 
[Conclusion next time.] 
RAR A rc. oe 
On the Treatment of Bach’s Organ Music. 


(Concluded from Page 284.) 


We come now to speak of the last, but in some 
respects the most important point connected with 
“The Treatment of Bach’s Organ Music,” the tone 
ox which it should be played. Ishall endeavor, as far 
as possible, to show from internal and external con- 
siderations how Bach intended his music to be 
played, and I think it will assist us very much in 
this inquiry if we recall to memory the mechanical 
condition of the organ at the time Bach lived. tL 
suppose I shall not be far wrong if I assume that a 
German organ in those days (Bach was born 1685, 
and died 1750,) consisted of at most three manuals 
and pedals (though I think there is fair ground for 
supposing that the contrivance of a Second pedal 
clavier, thongh not yet included among the conveni- 
ences of modern organs, may have been known to, 
or conceived by, Bach). Bach’s organ was proba- 
bly wholly without couplers, or any kind of compo- 
sition, shifting, or ventil work. As many speci- 
mens had heavy work on the manuals, the touch, 
unameliorated by modern invention, must have been 
cumbersome and heavy. The registers could not 
have been easy of control, and the organist of those 
days must have relied more on the intrinsic grand- 
eur and beauty of his instrument than upon the ca- 
pacity of his organ to admit of, or his own dexterity 
to effect, rapid changes of stops; and this view is 
borne out by an examination of Bach’s organ music, 
where a change in tone is (in nine cases out of tet) 
effected by a change of key-board; therefore, one 
main point I shall insist upon is that Bach's organ 
music was generally designed for continuous per- 
formance on the same tone, except in those cases 
where its construction iuvites, or allows, a change 
of key-board, and that restless change of tone is 
alien to the spirit and character of these works. 
The logical and argumentative treatment of his 
theme is often defeated when even principal and 
leading ideas are brought out with undue promi- 
nence. Bach in his organ works often seems to 
treat a theme as Shakespeare treats a character, 
and as the poet shows that character in various cir- 
cumstances, conditions, and surroundings, and as 
often the subtle touch that reveals to us the inner 
working of the man’s mind is not given when he 
occupies his most important position ; so in Bach’s 
music, principal themes are az often subordinate and 
latent as leading and prominent, and it is most hurt- 
ful to attempt to throw into undue prominence that 
which the composer intended should be for the time 
of inferior attraction. 

With what pleasure do we discover that golden 
thread of connection, the subject, stealing amid the 
oft-time distracting beauties of a florid counterp ‘int. 
How much greater the pleasure of discovery than 
to have the subject continually forced on our atten- 
tion by sudden or violent change of tone. The 
beauties of Bach’s music are frequently internal 
and constructive, and I do not think such qualities 
can be enhanced by external change. 

It must not be thought that I would contend that 
had Bach lived at thespresent time, he would have 
ignored all progress in organ building. I am sure 
he would not. To the practical advocacy of Bach 
we are indebted for the establishment of perhaps 
the greatest improvement ever effected in music— 
the system of tuning b : — temperament, and the 
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man who thus effectually fixed that principle of aw- 
biguity, so influential in modern music, would, we 
be sure, have been gladly ready to avail him- 
self of any other invention by which the legitimate 
resources of his instrument could have been ex- 
tended. , 

As it is, I believe, true that every man’s present 
condition is the exact sum of the use he has made 
of his previous opportunities, so I think it is with 
characters that may be called historical; only one 
age, and one set of circumstances, could produce a 
Bach; and had he lived in these days, under differ- 
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ent circumstances of culture, influence, and oppor- 
tunity. he would not have produced the same works. 
And here may I note the great practical béaring of 
historical and biographical knowledge in educating 
the musician. There has sprung up a fashion of 
speaking contemptuously of such biographical and 
historical questions as are often set in examination 
papers as having no bearing on the life’s work of 
the seg musician, but surely that man will be 
the best interpreter of the works of any composer 
who is able most fully to enter into that composer’s 
ideas and realize his intentions, and it must help to 
that end to become intimate with the circumstances, 
manner of life, hopes and aspirations of a Bach, 
Beethoven, or Mozart. 

There is one expression frequently employed in 
Bach s organ music, but in such diverse connection 
that I think some explanation, other than that most 
commonly received, should be accepted. Bach 
writes “ Organo Pleno,” or ‘“‘ Organo Pieno” (the 
same expression), over such widely different works 
as the Toccata in D minor (Dorico), the Prelude in 
E flat, usually attached to the St. Ann’s Fugue, and 
the Prelude in B minor. Now, what does this term 
mean? It is usually understood to mean the full 
organ, and yet I dare say there is scarcely a mem- 
ber of this college who would play all, if any, of 
these works on his fullorgan. I venture to suggest 
that the expression means complete organ. I find 
that the toccata to which I have referred is de- 
scribed according to different MSS. as “ Preludio in 
Organo Pleno con Fuga,” and as ‘“ Toccata per Or 
gano a due clavier e Ped.” Either of these descrip- 
tions would be covered by the expression, “ com- 
plete organ ;” while the expression, “ full organ,” as 
technically understood, is manifestly unsuited tor 
at least one of them. The second title given above 
exactly explains the requirements necessary for the 
just interpretation of the intertwining passages in- 
dicated by the composer, be it remembered, as for 
the Oberwerk and Positive alternately. The power 
of these manuals must be fairly balanced. [See 


' preface, vol. III., Griepenkerl edition, and also vol. 


XV. of Bach’s Complete Works. ] 

Professor Griepenkerl, from whom I have already 
quoted, says: “Of the expression Organo Pleno, 
Bach has nowhere given an explanation. Nothing 
is more natural than to understand by it simultane- 
ous use of all the sounding stops of an organ, but 
he who blindly adopts this interpretation will often 
be at a loss when he finds this expression over organ 
pieces of very different kinds, and which cannot 
possibly be played with the same stops, or he will 
indiscriminately use the great organ, not forgetting 
the cymbale, and then make the composer who 
wrote Organo Pleno over his work responsible for 
the nonsense which ensues. But Matheson, the 
eontemporary of Bach and Handel, in his ‘“ Perfect 
Chapel Master,” warns us to exclude the reed pipes 
from the full organ, and only to employ the 16 feet 
trombone in the pedal,” from which Professor Griep- 
enkerl draws sundry conclusions to the effect that 
the constituent tones should combine together to 
form one grand tone, and that if “from any defect 
in the organ, or in the acoustic properties of the 
building in which it is placed, the tones do not 
blend together, but are heard separately, the finest 
fugue, and richest in effect, will become indistinct, 
notwithstanding any amount of power. The play- 
er must therefore be on his guard and sacrifice 
strength to distinctness,” 

The same writer has yet more on this subject. 
Speaking of the Prelude in E flat and the St. Ann’s 
fugue he says: ‘‘ Bach has himself written, over the 
prelude as well as over the fugue Organo Pleno, but 
we learn to attach a different meaning to this ex- 
pression from that which was previously discussed. 
The organ is here to be used with its three rows of 
keys and with the pedal, but not all the stops to- 
gether, which opinion, if it were at any time af- 
firmed, would be refuted by the terms forte and 

iano in the prelude, and this is still more clearly 
indicated by the three parts ofthe fugue, which in 
form and spirit deviate so far from each other as to 
justify the use of alternating claviers and different 
registers, 

Professor Griepenkerl suggests for this work that 
the organ be arranged thus:—For the oberwork 
(which may be regarded as our swell organ with 
the swell fixed open) 8 and 4 feet stops of narrow 
calibre. The back positive, our choir organ, 8 and 
4 feet of larger scale, mainwork, great organ, all 16, 
8, and 4 feet of larger scale but without reeds and 
mixtures. The pedal admits of 32, 16, and 8 feet 
stops with the 16 feet trombone and even, the 32 
feet reed, but no 8 feet reed and no mixture. Griep- 
enkerl then suggests that the passages in the Pre- 





lude with pedal should be played on the great or- 
gan, and the intermediate passages according as 
they are marked piano or forte on what I will call 
swell or choir. For the fugue, he says, use the 
great organ for the first movement; play the sec- 
ond on the choir, aud if it do not make the touch 
too heavy couple the choir to the great for the last 
movement of the fugue. The Professor adds, on 
the organ which I had in view this excellent work 
would by the adoption of the above suggestion be 
heard in all the magnificence and glory which prob- 
ably pervaded the mind of the master in composing 
it. That there is room for legitimate difference of 
opinion in this matter of registering is shown by 
the dictum of an authority quite equal to Professor 
Griepenkerl. Mr. E, J. Hopkins, in his valuable 
work on the organ, speaking of the use of doubles, 
says (p. 198, 2nd edition) “The first movement of 
the St. Ann’s Fugue sounds bad with the doubles, 
the last movement as ill without them.” I must 
profess my own preference for the more weighty 
treatment of the first movement. 


The prelude to the great B minor fugue is also 
distinctly marked Organo Pleno, yet I feel that 
while a complete organ, an organ of full resource is 
certainly required to do justice to this work, yet it 
should not be played throughout, if at all (I speak 
of the prelude) on a loud organ. 

There are other of the toccatas and preludes that 
I hoped to have mentioned, but time forbids me to 
do more than say in general terms that as they are 
usually more free in their construction than the 
fugues, so they lend themselves to, and invite, more 
varied registering than do the fugues; but still asa 
broad rule it will be found that change of tone is 
best effected at those places where change of key- 
board is possible. Some of the toccatas and pre- 
ludes seem to require for their adequate perform- 
ance the employment of increasing power working 
for a climax at those points where the composer is 
concentrating all his powers, and I think it would 
be affectation for the performer wholly to ignore 
the conveniences of his modern instrument. The 
grand Toccata in F major is an example demanding, 
in my judgment, treatment of the above kind. After 
the canon, first on the tonic, and then on the domi- 
nant, and the fluent pedal solo, the sequential pas- 
sages worked up by a grand crescendo to the full 
power of the organ, appear to afford a favorable 
opportunity for the legitimate use of modern re- 
sources, 

Having shown that Organo Pleno cannot in every 
case mean full organ in the English sense of the 
term, I shall be sorry if the conclusion is drawn 
that the full power is never to be used for Bach’s 
music; on the contrary the tradition in Germany 
is that Bach played his fugues on a loud organ.* 
Grandeur of single tones seems indispensable to 
their effect, while distinct and describing tone is 
no less important. Great variety of expression re- 
sults in a fugue from the variable number of parts, 
and it is of equal importance that the tone shall be 
satisfying in its dignity when only two parts are 
going as that it shall describe well when manifold 
parts are combined in intricate motion. One real 
test of the excellence of an organ is its capacity for 
combining to the extreme verge of its power, with- 
out becoming confused or obscure ; but the higher 
harmonics, which add so much to the character and 
brilliancy of the tone, are only properly admissible 
when the double foundation and double mutation 
tone (double diapason, quint, etc.), are adequate to 
carry them. It is no doubt owing to the imperfect 
manner in which the German principles of organ 
building are still in many cases carried out in this 
country, that a prejudice exists, with some, against 
the employment of doubles in fugues; but the ab- 
sence of doubles, and the mutation and mixture 
stops they will justify, will reduce the organ from 


* When J. S. Bach seated himself at the organ, when 
there was no divine service, which he was often request- 
ed to do, by strangers, he used to choose some subject, 
and to execute it, in all the various forms of organ com- 

tion, so that the subject constantly remained the 
ground work of his performance, even if he had played, 
without intermission, for two hours or more. First he 
used this theme for a prelude and fugue, with all the 
stops. Then he showed his art of using the stops, for a 
trio, a quartet, etc., always upon the same subject, Af- 
terwards followed Psalm tunes (chorales) the melody of 
which was a in the most diversified manner 
with the original subject, in three or four parts. Final- 
ly, the conclusion was made by a fugue, with all the 
stops, in which another treatment only of the first sub- 
ject predominated, or one, or according to its nature 
two others were mixed with it. This is the art, which 
ol | Reinken, at Hamburg, considered as being already 
lost in his time, but which, as he afterwards found, not 
only lived in John Sebastian Bich, but had attained 
through him the highest degree of perfection. (Forkel’s 
Life of Bach, p. 36.) 





an instrument of grand individual tone to a condi- 
tion quite unequal to the true expression of the sub- 
lime ideas Bach has written for it. 

Fugues of different character unquestionably re- 
quire different registering for their just expression, 
but whether the tone selected be loud or only of 
medium power, it should always be grand, each 
note of individual importance, and thoroughly dis- 
tinct and describing ; it should never degenerate in- 
to triviality on the one hand, or mere noise on the 
other. For many fugues, a combination of full to a 
first set of mixtures with a combining double diapa- 
son and a reed of eight feet will prove an excellent 
describing combination. The habit of coupling the 
swell to gain some power of crescendo I think a 
plan of very doubtful advantage. The difference in 
the position of the pipes and the too frequent differ- 
ence in pitch of the great and swell organs often 
causes considerable haziness of effect. It is an oft- 
repeated remark that a combination of tone satisfac- 
tory on one organ may, fail entirely when used upon 
another instrument; and I am sure we should be 
much advantaged, at least those who hear us would 
be great gainers, if we could hear our organs under 
exactly the same conditions as those in which we 
play. It is, of course, but little help to an organ- 
ist to hear his organ in an empty and cool church 
if he has to play it in a full and hot building. 


I hope it may not be thought presumptuous if I 
venture to suggest that fugues are played by organ- 
ists for three wholly distinct purposes: Firstly, and 
I really believe most often, to display the organ. If 
an organist has a good organ, he is naturally and 
pardonably proud of it, An organ never sounds so 
well as when the building in which it is placed be- 
comes filled with the brilliant blaze of tone that re- 
sults from the moving parts of a fugue. The organ 
sounds at its best, but unless the organ be of rare 
combining quality, it will often happen that for the 
fugue's sake it is too loud. Secondly, fugues are 
often played to display the skill of the performer. 
No doubt the possession of great mechanical dex- 
terity combined with the mental power to control 
the several parts of a rapid and brilliant fugue, are 
temptations to indulge in extravagant speed ; but I 
do not hesitate to say that when the player thinks 
more of exhibiting his own powers than he does of 
the reverent interpretation of his author's work, he 
generally plays too fast. The third reason for 
which a fugue is played, is for the fugue’s sake ; 
and here the performer will neither seek his own 
honor and glory,nor the exaltation of his second 
self, his organ ; but will simply combine his skill to 
the resources of his instrument ii an honest effort 
to fully interpret the work that he plays. 

There are yet many points that I should like to 
touch upon; time, however, warns me that I must 
not say much more, but I cannot wholly omit men- 
tion of those Six Trios or Organ Sonatas that the 
elder Wesley described as “ being the choicest fruit 
that ever grew on the tree of harmony.” These 
compositions stand apart from all other organ mu- 
sic whatever, and offer the widest. possible field for 
the use of the organ in its softer combinations. 
Another work of unique excellence and beauty is 
the Passacaglia, a composition that will well repay 
the diligent attention of the student. I may men- 
tion Dr. Gauntlett’s edition of this work to those 
who do not know it as offering many valuable hints 
and suggestions for its treatment, 

As 1 have alluded to Dr. Gauntlett’s name I can- 
not forbear recording my sense of the indebtedness 
of English organists to one who has so recently 
passed from among us. Thirty-five or forty years 
ago, Dr. Gauntlett was one of the most strenuous 
advocates of Bach's organ music, and of suitable in- 
struments whereon to perform it. He was one of 
the first to recognize the insuffiviency of the old 
English organs for the purpose, and to realize the 
importance of the German plan of organ-building, 
wherein each note is made grand in itself. Through 
the active influence of Dr. Gauntlett, the noble or- 
gaus in Christ Church, Newgate-street ; St. Peter's, 
Cornhill; Stratford-on-Avon ; and St. Olave, South- 
wark among others, were built between about 1840 
and 1844, long before organs of anything like simi- 
lar resource were at ail common in this country. 
Dr. Gauntlett was one of the first, if not the first, to 
edit in an English form most of the great organ 
works of Bach. S. Wesley had previously intro- 
duced Bach to this country by the publication of his 
edition of the 48 Preludes and Fugues (but this was 
not a distinctive organ work), and he had also in- 
troduced the Trivs, Dr, Gauntlett’s edition of Bach 
is adinirable in every respect but one: it is unfor- 
tunately printed on only two staves, withou’, ex- 
cept in a few cases, a separate pedal pirt; but is is 
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enriched in some instances with phrase marks in a 
manner that I have never seen in any other edition. 
It also abounds with just that kind of information 
respecting the construction of the music, that is of 
the highest value to the student. 

Not only are we indebted to Dr, Gauntlett as a 
pioneer in the cause of modern organ-building, and 
as a real musical editor; but those whe heard him 
in his best days will certainly agree that his practi- 
cal skill as an organist was most influential in form- 
ing a right appreciation of the music he delighted 
to expound, and instructive to those who emulated 
his performance, I ought to add that, as Dr. 
Gauntlett’s idea of a Bach organ was an organ of 
grand individual tone, so his habit was to play Bach, 
especially his fugues, on what may fairly be de- 
scribed as a full organ. 

The Choral Preludes, which in Germany are es- 
teemed as among the greatest of Bach's organ works, 
are not in this country equally appreciated, proba- 
bly because the themes on which they are founded 
do not appeal so directly to our sympathies; but 
unguestionably in these works are enshrined many 
of Bach's highest and deepest thoughts: let me but 
recall to your memory the marvellous six-part 
counterpoint on the chorale, “Aus tiefer Noth,” the 
same chorale that Mendelssohn employs in his third 
sonata, There is much to be learned from a care- 
ful study of the Choral Preludes as to Bach’s treat- 
ment of the organ, as they are more richly marked 
than any other of his works, It may not be out of 
place to give a caution to those who use the Ger- 
man edition, by saying that there are instances in 
that edition of changes made in the arrangement of 
the parts that may embarrass the student. It was 
Bach's frequent custom when assigning a melody to 
the pedal in 8-feet tone, to write the pedal part on 
the middle stave of the three, its pitch was thereby 
shown. In all such cases the German editors have 
placed the pedal part on the lowest stave, but in 
some instances have neglected to mention that it 
should be played on 8-feet tone. An examination 
of the two last bars of “ In dulci jubilo” will furnish 
a self-evident example. (See Ger. Ed., Vol. V., p. 
89.) There is a similar omission in the Canonic 
Variations on the Christmas Hymn, the work Bach 
sent as an exercise for admission into the Mizler 
Musical Society of Leipzig. (See Vol. V., pp. 92 
—101.) 

The usage of great organists must be of interest 
in considering the treatment of Bach’s organ music, 
and I know no greater authority than Mendelssohn, 
That his opinion was in favor of a moderate power 
for fugues is shown to some extent by his marking 
the fugues in the 2nd and 6th of his organ sonatas 
as for. not ff. You will remember he defines in his 
preface that by the term forte he means the great 
organ, but without some of the most powerful stops. 
That Mendelssohn gave no favor toa restless harle- 
quinading trom loud to soft by frequent changes of 
stops is, | think, shown by the fact that in but one 
single movement throughout the whole of his Six 
Sonatas has he prescribed any change of stops 
during the continuance of a movement. The excep- 
tion is in the third sonata; and this, too, reads us 
a pertinent lesson not always to be too eager to 
throw into prominence even an important melody. 
The chorale on the pedal he leaves to penetrate 
through the brilliant superstructure, without en- 
forcing it on our attention as he might have done by 
prescribing special prominence for the pedal. 

It has been my object in the remarks I have made 
to call attention to the various methods of register- 
ing employed by, or suggested by, authorities on 
the subject, rather than to enforce any opinion of 
my own; still, at the risk of repeating what I have 
said before, I will again record my sense of the im- 
portance of clear, describing, unconfused, and un- 
confusing tone as of prime importance for the per- 
formance of a fugue, and again protest against fre- 
quent and wanton changes of stops, Notwithstand- 
ing, I think the happy custodian of a real good 
organ that will combine, as it should do, will be 
wise, if, having a giant’s strength, he forbear at 
times to use it; if, by a moderate use of the power 
of his instrament, he occasionally reserves some- 
thing to add at the stretto or coda, on the principle 
of the post-boy, who “ saves a trot for the avenue,” 
he wall often make a more impressive finish, 

In conclusion, I will briefly recapitulate the points 
T have alluded to as essential in the proper treat- 
ment of Bach’s organ music, viz., the power to 
understand so much of their construction as to be 
able to resolve them into their elementary phrases, 
periods, and sections; a mind an: ear keenly alive 
to their many points of interest and beauty; a mod- 
erate time for their performance, such mechanical 





skill as shall offer no impediment to the realization 
of the composer's intention, and an instrument of 
grand, beautiful, and distinct tone. 


Cable Ecstacies from Bayreuth. 


FIRST ROUND OF WAGNER'S BUEHNENFESTSPIEL 
** DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN.” 


FIRST DAY, Aaua. 13. 
[BY CABLE TO THE TRIBUNE]. 
Bayrevutn, Bavaria, Sunday, Aug. 13, 1876. 

The first part of Wagner’s great musical drama, 
“The Ring of the Niblung.” was performed here 
this evening with overwhelming success. The the- 
atre, erected for the occasion, was filled with a bril- 
liant company. The Royal Box was occupied by 
the Emperor William of Germany, the Grand Dukes 
of Weimar, Baden. and of Wiirtembery and their 
suites, Among other spectators were Dom Pedro 
IT., Emperor of Brazil, nearly all the leading musi- 
cians of Germany, about 150 Americans, mostly 
from New York and Boston, ard people from all 
parts of the world. 

Excepting some trivial arrangements of scenery, 
the representation was perfect, The acting was all 
good. The elaborate stage machinery was admira- 
ble in its working, and the effect of the music was 
magnificent beyond all description. It far surpassed 
expectations, and the general verdict is that it is a 
triumph of the new school of music, final and com- 

lete: 

. The performance lasted two hours and a half with- 
out intermission, The audience listened with silent 
attention till the very close, when there was a tem- 
pest of calls for Herr Wagner, but he did not ap- 
pear. No hostile demonstrations were made. The 
city is illuminated to-night and all the people are 
in the streets. 

When the Emperor William arrived yesterday 
he was received at the railway station by Herr 
Wagner, of whom he inquired with great interest 
whether it was true that so many Americans had 
come to witness the performance. J.R.G.H. 


[From the New York Herald.) 
Bayreutu, Bavaria, Aug. 13, 1876. 


The 18th of August, 1876, will form an epoch in 
the history of music second to none in importance. 
The long dream of Richard Wagner's life has been 
realized, and his unquestionable genius, unbending 
will, indomitable perseverance and a rooted belief 
not only in the heavy task he imposed on himself, 
but in his absolute power to acccomplish it success- 
fully, have brought forth the desired fruit. When, 
thirty yaars ago, his opera of “ Rienzi” was pro- 
duced in Dresden it was but the reflection of the 
style of his early friend, Meyerbeer. Since that 
time his artistic nature has cast off all fetters of 
servile imitation, and the culmination of the labors 
of a lifetime is found in the great music-drama 
commenced to-day in this town of Bayreuth. The 
performance of “ Rheingold.” which is the introduc- 
tory music-drama to the “ Ring of the Nibelungen,”’ 
commenced at seven o'clock this evening, and lasted 
three hours. Long before the prescribed hour for 
the opening of the festal theatre all Bayreuth was 
excited, and the vast concourse of visitors were out 
of doers, eagerly awaiting the moment when they 
could enter the temple of music, the Walhalla of 
lyric art, 

The Emperor of Germany, the Emperor and Em. 
press of Brazil, the King of Bavaria, Prince George 
of Prussia, the Prince of Hohenzollern, Prince Wil 
helm of Hesse, Grand Duke Vladimir of Russia, the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenberg, the Duke of Anhalt- 
Dessau and a large number of other titled magnates 
occupied seats in the Princes’ gallery. About sixty 
Americans attended the performance. The scene 
in the auditorium of the theatre before the com- 
mencement of the music drama was an exceedingly 
brilliant one. Looking up from a seat in the am- 
phitheatre toward the Princes’ gallery, the eye was 
dazzled with the splendor of the uniforms of the 
suites of the various royal personages, forming a 
bright background to the large assemblage of visi- 
tors that filled the 1300 seats of the amphitheatre. 
Above the royal gallery was a second one, in which 
a large number of the citizens of Bayreuth were 
seated. An unusual feature for a German opera 
house was the prevalence of full ty or a 
which lent an additional attraction to the y of 
the theatre, 

At seven o'clock eight trumpeters, stationed in 
the opening or front of the theatre over the amphi- 
theatre, gave the signal for the commencement of 


the work, and the echoes of the long trumpet call 
had searcely died away towards the distant Fich- 
telyebirge and Kulons when from the “ mystic 
abyss” the opening strains of the invisible orches- 
tra of Hans Richter floated through the house. To 
those accustomed to the brilliantly lighted effect of 
the great opera houses of Europe, the appearance 
of the Wagner theatre was very singular. The au- 
ditorium was qdite dark, light there being con-id- 
ered by the composer as calculated to distract the 
attention of his hearers. Another strange feature 
was the suppression of all outward applause, which 
is also regarded by Wagner as annoying and de- 
structive to that continuity of thought necessary for 
the full appreciation and enjoyment of bis great 
work. 

When the curtain rose on the first scene, the bed 
of the Rhine, the effect was so life-like that it was 
difficult for the audience to restrain their delight. 
The three Rhine nymphs or nixies, Woglinda, Vell- 
gunde and Flosshilde, appeared, gliding about sing- 
ing and chasing each other among the rocks. The 
“water music” which accompanies this scene is of that 
flowing, undulating character that fits the dreamy 
songs of the nymphs and is full of charm. Wog- 
linde sings the opcning measures with the strange 
words, “ Weia! waga! Woge, du Welle!” The 
voice of Mine. Liilie Lehmann blended admirably 
with the orchestral accompaniment. Marie Leh- 
mann and Minna Lammert, who represented the 
other two nymphs, were no less effective. The ap 
pearance of the dwarf, Alberich, and his seizure of 
the magic “ Rheingold ” formed the next feature in 
the opeting scene, 

From the waters of the Rhine to the mountain 
tops, on which the gods were discovered slumber- 
ing, was a noiseless and remarkable change. Here 
occurred a long duet between Wotan (Odin), the 
sun god, and Fricka, his wife, followed by some 
characteristic music for the giants, Faffner and 
Fasolt, As the scene progressed Freia, the goddess 
of Love and Spring, Froh, her brother, Donner 
(Thor), Loge, the fire god, and Erda (Earth) were 
heard, each having some peculiar instrumental mo- 
tif by which he or she might be recognized. This 
phrase, although generally short, partook much of 
the character of the personage it represented. From 
the mountains to Nibelheim, the dark abode of 
Alberich and his dwarfs, was a sombre change. 
The repulsive Alberich monopolizes the greater 
portion of the music of this scene, and it was a se- 
vere test for the barytone voice of Carl Hill, one in 
which, however, he was ‘entirely succes-ful. The 
scene ended with the capture of the dwarf king by 
the sun god and fire Back to the mountains 
again, an agreeable change, especially as in the 
Nibelheim scene every part of the theatre was in 
gloom. The gods dragged in their unwilling pris- 
oner and forced him to give up the ring and all his 
other treasures. The curse which Alberich hurls 
after the ring is a grand piece of musical declama- 
tion, and Herr Hill delivered it with rare effect and 
emphasis. Erda’s prophecy of the sad “twilight 
of the gods” is one of the features of the work, and 
it received due justice from Mile. Luise Laide. The 
appearance of Erda, as she rose up in the midst of 
the gods, was very picturesque. The last scene 
represented the gods crossing over by what was de- 
signed to represent a rainbow bridge into the pal- 
ace of Walhalla, rejoicing at the recovery of their 
goddess Freia, while from the depths below rose 
the sweet voices of the Rhine daughters, apostro- 
pa the magic “‘ Rheingold” of which they had 

n robbed. The concluding trio of the nixies 
was very beautiful. The scenic effects were grand 
beyond description. There was no noise or delay 
in the changes of scene; everything worked like a 
charm. The lighting arrangements of the stage 
were perfect. The curtain fell on the last scene at 
ten o'clock. The artists, one and all, acquitted 
themselves to the satisfaction of the maestro him. 
self, and Hans Richter deserves all praise for the 
admirable manner in which he handled the orches- 
tra and led his 120 instrumentalists safely cones 
the intricacies of the score. The following was the 
cast :— 

Wotan, Franz Betz, Berlin; Donner, Eugene 
Gura, Hamburg; Froh, George Unger, Baireuth ; 
Loge, Henrich Vogl, Munich; Alberich, Carl Hill, 
Schwerin; Mime, Carl Schlosser, Munich; Fasolt, 
Albert Ellers, Coburg; Faffner, Franz von Reich- 
enburg, Frankfort; Fricka, Frederike Griin, Co- 
burg; Freia, Marie Haupt, Cassel; Erda, Luise 
Laide, Darmstadt. hine daughters—Woglinde, 
Lillie Lehmann, Berlin; Flosshilde, Minna Lam- 
mert, Berlin. 





Few will indulge in sleep to-night in Bayreuth 
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until a very late hour, at least, as all are discussing 
the event of the day and indulging in various theo- 
ries as to the other portions of the great music 
drama, The introductory work, “ Rheingold,” has 
made a profound impression, even on those who 
came with prejudices against Wagner and his 
works, The performance was a revelation in opera, 
the turning point, perhaps, in the history of the 
lyric stage. 





[The New York Times report was copied in our 
last. } 





SECOND DAY, Ava. 14. 
(From the New York Tribune.] 
Bayrevtu, Bavaria, Aug. 14, 1876. 

The performance here to-day of “ The Walkyrie,” 
the second opera in the drama of “ The Ring of the 
Niblung,.” began in the afternoon at 4 o'clock and 
ended at 7: 30, with an interval of an hour between 
the acts, A great impression had been made on the 
day before by the prologue, “ The Rheingold.” but 
it was surpassed in the effect of what has been seen 
to-day. The friends of the new school of music, of 
which Wagner is the distinguished representative, 
were jubilant beyond measure when the first act 
was produced, which made an impression profound 
and very general throughout the crowded theatre. 
At the close of the opera, when the entire back- 
ground of the stage was filled with a sea of ice the 
spectacle was wonderful beyond words to describe 
it. I: was impossible to restrain the enthusiasm of 
the audience, and storms of applause frequently 
broke in upon the acting so that it was interrupted, 
and efforts were made to restrain the ardor of the 
assembled admirers of the great drama. 

At the end of the acts the leading performers 
were called for amid hearty cheering, and though 
several such efforts were made, none of them ap- 
peared to gratify these desires. The reason for so 
declining was explained by Herr Wagner and the 
leading artists, who said that an sppearance before 
the curtain would tend to violate the unity of the 
representation. The Emperor William, several of 
the nobility, nearly all the great musicians of Ger- 
many and France, and distinguished citizens and 
critics from various parts of Europe and America 
were present as on the day before. The Emperor 
remained through the whole performance of the 
opera, and when entering and leaving the royal box 
was greeted with loud cheers, When the day’s fes- 
tival had closed he went to Babelsberg. 


[From the New York Times]. 
Bayrevtn, Bavaria, Aug. 14. 


The interest in the extraordinary musical festival 
at present in progress in this little Bavarian town 
continues to increase, ‘‘ Die Walkiire,” the first 
division of the great trilogy, was performed to night, 
and made a much stronger impression than last 
night’s rendering of “ Das Rheingold,” which was 
regarded merely as a prelude to the three more im- 
portant of the composer's works. It must be ad- 
mitted at once that the dramatic interest and effect 
of “ Die Walkiire” are very powerful. The last act 
is exceedingly melodious and pathetic, and the pub- 
lic were unusually moved by its tuneful members. 
The orchestration has seldom if ever been equalled, 
and displayed marvelous solidity and vividness. 
The score is generally richer, because of the ensem- 
ble of its members. There isan admirable love duet 
in the first act, with a grand peroration, where 
Siegmund draws the charmed sword from the tree. 
There is also a dainty love song, and other highly 
pictorial scenic incidents greatly increase the gen- 
eral effect. The music of the second act, however, 
is generally tiresome. There is a duet between 
Wotan and Friea, but the scene where Siegmund 
bears in Siegelinde is full of beautifully tuneful pas- 

es and most touching melodies, while the com- 
bat between Hunding and Siegmund, ended by Wo- 
tan’s interference, forms a powerful and vigorous 
climax. The third act is wholly fine, opening with 
the celebrated “ride of the Walkyries,” the effect 
of which is very much augmented by the weird 
chorus of the Walkyries, with well-contrived sur- 
roundings. Wotan’s broad recitative silencing the 
rebellious Briinhilde follows, with powerful dramat- 
ic appeals for mercy by the Walkyries. Then comes 
Siegelinde’s confession of love for Siegmund, which is 
delightfully rich and melodious, the orchestral por- 
tion of the score being notably sweet and fluent, and 
worthy of the highest praise. Wotan’s farewell to 
his daughter is the culmination of the act, and a fit- 
ting termination to the grand music which precedes 








it. The subsequent act is exceedingly fine, the mu- 
sic being remarkably realistic, and at the same time 
truly Wagnerian, and imparting startling force to 
the play of the flames about the rock where the 
slumbering Walkyries recline, 

The representation was exceedingly good, the 
honors being divided between Mme. Materna, as 
Briinnhilde, and Herr Niemann—who is not what 
he was in the days of his patron, King George of 
Hanover—grew hoarse during the performance. 
Herr Niemann’s declamation in the first act was 
notably artistic and feeling. Mme. Materna’s rich 
and powerful voice never once failed, in spite of the 
tremendous strain upon her organ necessary to pro- 
duce the high notes of Briinnhilde’s music. Herr 
Betz, as Wotan, must be mentioned with the fore- 
going as having acquitted himself with much credit. 
The grand voices ot those three singers combine the 
peculiarities of Wagner’s text with infinite skill, 
their delivery of the words being as gratifving as 
were the beauty of their tones. Mlle. Scheffsky, as 
Siegelinde, disp'ayed a light voiee, but sang and 
acted with deep feeling and appreciation, In the 
parts remaining, the somewhat thankless characters, 
all had competent representatives. The orchestra 
was faultless in every respect. The addition of an 
organ strengthens the bass passages, and produces 
an extraordinary effect. 

The scenery was capital, and had such manage- 
ment as is seldom witnessed, the light clouds pro- 
ducing continual changes, ever in accord with the 
incidents of the plot of the opera. The dissolving 
views of the Walkyries were not very successful, 
and left much to be desired. The fire scene was 
more satisfactory to the spectators, but the resources 
of the immense stage of the Baireuth Theatre, would 
have admitted of a far grander and more impressive 
picture. At the close of the opera the scenic effect, 
when the entire background of the stage was filled 
with a sea of ice, was wonderful. 

The audience was identical with that which wit- 
nessed the performance of ‘Das Rheingold” on 
Sunday night. One spontaneous out-burst of the 
most hearty enthusiasm on the part of the assem- 
blage over one of Mme. Materna’s most splendid ef- 
forts was promptly repressed by the watchful at- 
tendants. There was unanimous applause at the 
end of the several acts, but it was not continuous, 
Herr Wagner having issued printed requests, which 
were liberally distributed about the house, not to 
recall the artists, nor himself, because such inter- 
ruptions served only to mar the unity of the repre- 
sentation. 

The work of the opera commenced at 4: 30 in the 
afternoon, and terminated at about 10 o’clock in the 
evening, including two intermissions of forty min- 
utes each. The spectators were well pleased with 
the efforts of both composer and artists, but made 
loud complaints of the intense heat in the theatre. 
The great distance from the town over a dusty road, 
with no shade, and no restaurant accommodations, 
also caused much discomfort. The discontent in 
these regards is daily increasing. F.A.S. 





THIRD DAY, AUGUST 16. 
[From the Tribune.] 


BAYREvTH, Bavaria, Wednesday, Aug. 10, 1876. 

The postponement yesterday of the performance of 
“Siegfried,” the third part of the Wagner drama, “The 
Ring of the Niblung,” was a disappointment to the man 
who were here toseeit. But the delay had been unavoid- 
able, as the state of Herr Betz’s throat. which was seri- 
ously affected with hoarseness, rende itso. He per- 
sonates the character of Wotan, and great care was 
necessary in securing his voice for the remainder of the 
festival. But “Siegfried” was performed to-day with 

t success. The entertainment lasted seven anda 
alf hours, including intermissions each of an hour’s 
duration and occurring between the first and second and 
second and third acts. The brilliant scenes in “The 
Walkyren”’ on Monday had seemed to reach the extent of 
human talent, and the enthusiasm which ted the 
love scene between Siegmund and Sieglinde and the 
closing spectacle of ‘The Rideof the Walkyren,” with 
its wild melodies and weird shapes, seemed to have 
attained the highest point possible. 

The equal of those effects was ea today. 
But the enthusiasm seemed none the . Perhaps the 
scene immediately following the death of the dragon 
Fafner was the most effective. It represented Siegfried, 
the hero of the drama, seated on a rock in a wood 
engaged in dialogue with the Waldvoegelein or little 
birds of the forest. The closing of the first act, which 
represented Siegfried forging anew the sword Distress 
which his father had taken from the pillar in Hunding’s 
house, was received with great applause. The supreme 
impression was reserved for the last moment, when the 
young man met Wotan at the little hillock, broke his 
avelin, 5 en through the flame, and awakened the 

utiful Brynhild, who became his bride.. The love 
songs they sang and the accompanying stage decoration 
afforded great delight. and produced a most —s 
effect. Among the distinguished persons present to-nigh 
was the Austrian Prime Minister, Count Andrassy. To- 
morrow closes the presentation of this musical drama, 
and it promises to be the most brilliant day of the four. 

The opera is entitled ‘The Twilight of the Gods.” 








[Special Despatch to the N. Y. Times.] 
BAYReEuvTH, Bavaria, August 16, 
The partial recovery of Herr Betz, the representative 
of Wotan, permitted the continuation of the great 
musical festival this evening. The interest in the perfor- 
mances has not abated, notwithstanding the many 
inconveniences of heat, dusty roads, and insufficient 
restaurant accommodations to which the visitors are 
subjected. Siegfried, the second part of the _triolo; 
was placed upon the stage vo-night. It continues the 
story of Der Ring der Nibelung, of which Das Rheingold 
is the prelude and Die Waikiire the first division, and 
takes its name from Siegfried, the son of Sieclinde, the 
hapless sister of Siegmund, who refuge in the forest 
after the death of ber brother. It is of the adventures of 
this Siegfried that to-night’s opera maiuly treats. The 
performance was less effective as a whole than that of 
the Walkiire, because more uneven. The long scene 
between Mime and Siegfried, in the first act. is necessary 
but exceedingly tedious, in spite of the brilliant comedy 
music of Mime. The scene between Wotan and Mime is 
also very tiresome. The only flashes of beauty in this por- 
tion of the opera appear when Siegfried forges the magic 
sword which has baffled the efforts of the dwarf ao lene. 
In the second act the slay ing of the dragon, into whic 
Fafner has been transformed, is ineffective, but this fault 
is more than atoned for in the awakening of the forest 
voices with bird songs responsive to Siegfried’s appeal . 
This effect is by sapien og in frest and lovel 
of treatinent, and in poetic conception and lyric realiza- 
tion nothing can_ possibly be finer. The third act is 
divided between Wotan’s scene with Erda and Siegfried’s 
discovery of Briinnhilde. The rich grave strains were 
exceedingly impressive, but the strength and culminat- 
ing force of the act is in the final duet. This has great 
melodiousness and Ma although it must be noted as 
somewhat protracted and spasmodic, and the voices 
in the finale do not harmonize in the ensemble. Her 
a in this scene was a special triumph for 
me. Materna, whose splendid tones and fine artistic 
acting produced an effect which will not easily be forgot- 
ten by those who had the good fortune to be present. 
Herr Unger, who personated Siegfried, I am obliged to 
remark, is deficient in finish. He lacks the clear elocution 
of Herr Niemann who represented Siegmund in the 
Walkiire on Monday night, and his notes were very false 
toward the close, his voice breaking badly. Herr Schlos-' 
ser’s Mime was a remarkable personation, both dramati- 
cally and vocally. Herr Betz appeared as Wotar, and 
by very clever management concealed the fact of his 
indisposition. Mme. Iaideas Erda, Herr Hill as Alberich, 
and Herr Reichenberg as Fafner, in their respective 
parts, were all worthy of praise. . 
The orchestra was perfect, and the scenery superb, 
particularly the wood scene, in which the sunbeam~ 
playing through the foliage produced the most exquisite 
details of light and shade. The closing scene of the 
opera, where Briinnhilde is aroused from sleep on the 
fiery rock, made a striking effect. 
The representation commenced at 4.15 P.M., and ended 
at —_ with two intermissions of thirty-five minutes 
each, 








FOURTH DAY, AUGUST 17, 
{From the Tribune.] 

BAYREvTH, Bavaria, Thursday, Aug. 17, 1876. 
The first series of Wagner performances, “The Ring 
of the Niblung,” closed to-night with the last drama 
called “Gotterdammerung,” or “The Twilight. of the 
Gods.” There was a scene of the greatest excitement. 
These representations have steadily increased in merit 
and excellence since the opening. The result is univer- 
sally admitted to be a most remarkable triumph. Herr 
Wagner was called out to-night at the close of the last 
act amid great enthusiasm, and made a short few 
. RK. G. H. 





THE WAGNER BANQUET. CLOSING SCENES, 
[By Telegraph to N. Y. Times.) 
BAYREUTH, Aug. 18. 


The Wagner banquet to-day was asplendid affair, both 
in point of numbers and in the character of the guests. 
No fewer than 500 people were’present. ° 

Herr Wagner made a long speech, explanatory of his 
words uttered during the festival previous to this even- 
ing. The remarks then indul in meant only that, 
France and Italy having operas of their own, German 
wished that she too could now have a new lyric an 
dramatic art. He then thanked the artists, to whom all 
were indebted. Healsothanked the people of Rayreuth, 
who had helped him so much, and shown so much interest 
in his work. He next exp in warm terms his grat- 
itude to the Managing Committee, and said to them his 
success was largely due. 

As he finished, the guests and the public outside of the 
hall gm to the echo, and cried, “Hoch! Hoch! 
Hoch! Wagner,” in the usual demonstrative way. 
Wagner was then escorted about the hall, the guests 
rising and saluting him as he passed. Mme. Lucca and 
his wife were with him. At the end of his walk his Milan 
nee no placed a silver crown made in imitation of 

urel leaves on his head. The composer was deeply 
touched, and made a second speech expressive of the 
— impression which the festival had produced on him, 

puty Duacker, of Berlin, made a most happy address. 
Warm congratulations were also extended to Wagner 
by Von Beust and M. saeer. Then Wagner paid a 
glowing tribute to Herr Liszt, his old frend and teacher, 
saying but for that at man no note would ever have 
been heard from him. The venerable Liszt rose and 
said with much emotion’ “other countries greet Dante 
and Shakes; ,”’ and then turning toWagner, “‘ So am I 
= dient servant.”[11!1!] He was visibly af- 
ected. After this touching scene Wagner, amid great 
merriment, and informal intercourse commenc in 
endless hand-shaking with all thosé present. There was 
no end of kissing. and the scene was exceedingly be 
and aptly illustrated the artistic fraternity and good hu- 
mor of the assemblage. The demonstration was more 
expressive of real interest in, and gratification at the 
success of the performance, than anything yet witnessed. 
The whole affair was a fitting close to a grand festival. 


A.B. 
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Musical Criticism. 
(From the Atlantic Monthly.) 
As the merely intelligent and dry critic often fails to 
recegnize essential beauties t of the pr of 
unessential imperfections, so can the enthusiast get to 
mistake these very imperfections for beauties.—MorITz 
HAUPTMANN. 

Dilettanti think they can master at the first dash what 
artists have been thinking of for days, months, and 
years.—RoBERT SCHUMANN. 

In his pamphlet on Orchestral Conducting, Wagner 
says: “ Unquestionably composers cannot be indifferent 
as to the manner in which their works are presented to 
the public, since the latter can manifestly receive a cor- 
rect impression of a composition only from a good per- 
formance.” The last part of this statement is doubly 
true when the faults in a bad performance arise wholly 
from a misconception of the composer's idea, and not 
from any technical executive shortcoming on the part 
of the performers; in which case the “ intelligent pub- 
lic” is usually too prone to charge the composer with 
musical platitudes which are wholly due to the asthetic 
incompetence of the interpreter. Indeed, it requires an 
expert of no common degree of critical acumen to lay 
what blame there may be upon the right shoulders. 
That the musical critic should be such an expert would 
seem to be a reasonable requirement both of the com- 
poser and public. It may well be questioned whether 
any one but a musician can be an adequate judge of a 
composition, even under the most favorable conditions. 
Even those persons who may incline to think Berlioz’s 
definition of music, as “ the art of moving, by combina- 
tions of tones, intelligent men gifted with special and 
practiced organs,” too narrow, cannot deny that aman is 

prima facie the best judge of matters that come strictly 
within his own department of knowledge. There are 
men who—thongh foreign to the practice, and only 
slightly versed in the theory of music—have educated 
their natural gifts, by long familiarity with fine music, 
to @ pitch that will authorize them to consider their own 
opinion of some value in cases where they really hear a 
work adequately performed. But the man who, with- 
out being a musician himself, can discriminate between 
a poor composition and a poor performance, is a suffi- 
ciently rara avis to be looked upon rather as a monstros- 
ity than a normal human individual. We know that 
some “knights of the pigtail,”” who look upon music 
merely as the transubstantiation of a collection of black 
dots, metronome marks, and Italian abbreviations into 
corresponding sounds, will say, on the other hand, that 
a superb performance will often make a comparatively 
worthless composition appear of greater value than it 
actually is. But this is not true; it is both physically 
and metaphysically impossible. Nothing can come of 
nothing; no performer, were he thrice a Liszt and a ma- 
gician to boot, can get more out of a composition than 
liesin it. It is monstrously untrue that the mere swell- 
ing and diminishing tones, which are exactly enough 
indicated by the engraved notes and expression-marks, 
constitute music. They are no more music than the me- 
chanically correct utterance of printed words and sen- 
tences is human speech. They are but the flesh, bone, 
and gristle of music, but no more music itself than the 
cerebral hemispheres are the human soul. They are, 80 
te speak, the mere physical organs of music, that appeal 
t» our senses, through which the essence of music ap- 
peals to our souls, Nay, we would even say that, in a 
certain high sense, that is the greatest and highest mu- 
sic which most depends upon a fine performance for its 
alequate realization, not the worst and lowest. If it 
takes a Von Buelow to show us that Liszt's Ricordanza 
is not wholly worthless, what a verily Titanic player 
would it not take to reveal to us all the heights and 
depths of Beethoven's Opus 106 Sonata! There is, to be 
sure, an indestructible something in the highest music 
that even a poor performance, let it twist and distort it 
as it may, cannot entirely mar. But let us not for a mo- 
ment imagine that because we enjoy an inadequate per- 
formance of a high work more than a perfect perform- 
ance of a low one, we therefore have grasped the high 
work in all its glorious perfection; we have caught only 
far-off glimpses of the wonderful thing. It is conceiva- 
ble how quick and acute the intelligence must be that 
can, at the first or second hearing of a composition, 
pierce through the distorting medium of an inadequate 
performance, and grasp the high possibilities that actu- 
ally lie in the music itself. Such critical insight is to be 
acquired only by long technical mental drill, added to 
great general esthetic culture. A natural, intrinsic ca- 
pacity is, of course, presupposed. This brings us direct- 
ly to our point. If the musical critic does not possess 
this faculty in an eminent degree, by what right does he 
presume to encounter this truth-seeking world with his 
opinion of a new composition ? 

FI Se es musical critic, the Schumann or Berlioz, 

+ dly a .y i. 








‘atum in every esthetic commu- 








nity, yet what an astoundingly rare phenomenon he is! 
But in his absence, the straightforward, honest man of 
even passable xsthetic lights may do much, if he will 
only modestly content himself with saying what he 
knows, and merely sugcesting what he feels. Let the 
critic never forget what a combination of qualities it 
takes to enable a man to pass judgment autocratically 
upon a new work; let him first test himse’f, before he 
ventures to declare this good and that bad. Upon the 
whole, we think that incalculably more harm may be 
done by misplaced blame than by misplaced praise. A 
new work that is damned at the outset by the “dastard- 
ly spirit of the pen” has but a gloomy future before it, 
whereas the composition that begins by shining with the 
spurious lustre of undeserved praise acquires thereby a 
rominence that exposes it to the scrutiny of every one. 
e wonder whether it ever occurred to some critics that 
they may often err in demanding too much of a com 
sition. It sometimes seems as if no composer to-day 
could give even a concert-overture to the world without 
being floored on the very threshold of public recognition 
by having Bach or Beethoven mercilessly flung at his 
head. What need is there of being always Titanic? In 
other arts we do not admit this kind of criticism, by com- 
parison. The Parthenon casts no shadow upon our ad- 
miration for the new station of the Boston and Provi- 
dence railway. Our enjoyment of Paul Veronese’s Mar- 
riage at Cana is not lessened by the very palpalle fact 
that itis not the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. Michael 
Angelo’s Adam, lying carelessly upon the hill-side, with 
that gigantic strength of limb, and that ineffable depth 
of adoration in his face just crystallizing into a gaze, 
looks as if he could sweep Paul Veronese and all his 
works out of existence with a single wave of his out- 
stretched arm. Yet the Veronese still enjoys a comfort- 
able immortality. But it seems at times as if the Pas- 
sion-music, the Ninth Symphony, Don Giovanni, and the 
B-flat Trio stood like an appalling “ Lasciate ogni spe- 
ranzi’’ at the gate of modern music. This is entirely 
intolerable. Why should the godlike C-minor Sympho- 
ny, that Olympian Lamento e Trionfo, begrudge Liszt’s 
Tasso its chivalric brilliancy? Is Tschaikowski’s Con- 
certo any the less vigorous, because Beethoven’s great 
E-flat stands unayproached? Let this sort of criticism 
stop, that the world may see more clearly what is to be 
seen. 
The “ merely intelligent and dry ” critic, with the brain 
of a Corliss engine and the soul of a gnat, who hos 
searched the learning of the schools to his own confu- 


sion, and would measure music with his contrapuntal, 


foot-rule, is indeed an irritating mortal, but does com- 
paratively littleharm. Being himself merely a thinking 
machine, he can never speak a vital word; he can put 
two and two ther and make a deafening cackle about 
having hatched four, but beyond this he can hardly add 
to the stock of the world’s experience. But the unju- 
tored “ enthusiast,” whose swelling soul spurns all 
earthly shackles, who, without being able to recognize 
80 much as a cross-relation when he sees it, much less 
when he hears it, soars blissfully about in the realms of 
high art, hero-worship, and the sublime and beautiful in 
neral, launching thunder-bolts with one hand and 
showering benedictions with the other in the vaguest 
manner: he will ever remain an inexplicable astonish- 
ment to the thinking observer. When the human mind, 
from among its various ibilities of pragrers, chooses 
the direction of doing what it knows nothing about, be 
it the building of monuments or the writing of reviews, 
there is no telling what sublime heights of bewilder- 
ment it may not reach. To read some of these men's 
paige, = one would think that, like Paracelsus Homun- 
culi, “ art they receive their life, by art they receive 
v, flesh, bones, and blood; by art are they born; 
therefore art is in them incarnate and self-exisiing, so 
that they need not learn it of any man, butall men must 
learn it of them; for through art they have their exist- 
ence, and have grown up in itlike a rose or other flower 
in the garden.” Such men are often more narrow than 
the musical scholastics themselves, for, in their giddy 
careering in the midst of space, they are too unconscious 
of any landmark save their own preconceived notions to 
notice within what a small circle the centripetal force 
of their own ignorance confines their course. 

Musical critics, therefore, may well beware of con- 
demning a work at the first hearing, — because 
they can make nothing of it. The very fact that we do 
not understand a thing ought to make us timid in criti- 
cizing it; for what but the most unfruitful nonsense can 
come of discussing what we do not comprehend? Snap- 
oe pee has a good many Sins to answer for. At the 

it. we none of us know a composition as well as the 
composer himself, least of all at first hearing. Vir- 

I's Mneid is, as we all know, dry enough reading when 

» by the aid of a dictionary and mar; so let us 
first feel reasonably at home in a composition before we 
allow ourselves to say much about it, certainly before 


we say anything against it. 
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The Nibelungen Trilogy. 

The Bayreuth Festival is over. Thrice has the 
Trilogy with Prelude been performed, and Wag- 
ner’s ideal theory “ materialized.” Of the first 
round of representations, thanks to the enterprise 
of the New York press, we have had daily rather 
fall reports by Cable telegraph, so that we read at 
breakfast the next morning of the ecstacies experi- 
enced away off in the middle of Germany the even- 
ing before. Indeed the most remarkable thing 
about the whole event so far seems to consist in the 





importance given it by newspapers and in the ex- 
traordinary amount of enthusiasm transmitted 
through the Ocean wires by half a dozen of their 
reporters. These reports (with the exception of a 
few mislaid) we have brought together for conveni- 
ent reference hereafter. Probably we shall not be- 
gin to get the more deliberate and critical reviews, 
not only by reporters but by high musical authori- 
until some short time after the whole festival is 
over, and the Bayreuth theatre—gone up perhaps 
in general Gétterdimmerung, and crack of doom,— 
Meanwhile, very briefly, what can we gather from 
these hasty telegrams of first impressions ? 

First, as we have said before, that the occasion, 
as such, produced a great sensation; that an andi- 
ence, such as has seldom or never been assembled, 
was beside itself with enthusiasm; from which the 
reporters rushed to the conclusion that the success 
of Wagnerism is “ final and complete !” 

Next they talk more of the show, the wonderful 
scenes and transformations than of the music, only 
remembering occasionally to say that this was fine, 
was wonderful, the like whereof was never heard. 
So far then as described, what is this Nibelungen 
play but Melodramatic spectacle on a vast scale, 
with grandiose plot, and an extremely brilliant, ef- 
fective orchestral accompaniment, the andience 
(spectators) sitting “in the dark” before the mighty 
magic lantern ? 

Then we gather, that the Musician of the Future 
finds his best use for music as a running accompan- 
ment to plots and characters (?) not human, but 
mythological and shadowy, and un-moral, not to 
say immoral, The Greek mythology, gods, demi- 
gods and heroes, is essentially human, and so lends 
itself more naturally to opera, to music, which is 
also human; and to the natural development of 
music into forms, melodic, polyphonic, free, arias, 
choruses, concerted pieces, ete. Can any one epsi- 
ly believe that an audience can really be interested 
in the Nibelungen plot as such? Snrely it. is con- 
fused and tedious reading; as spectacle (with all 
the Bayreuth conditions) it may be very well and 
quite engrossing to the child-like fancy; but has it 
meaning? has it human interest? does it touch 
deep emotions, the very end and aim of music? or 
any emotion at all, save that of wonder? Think of 
a huge dragon singing, or declaiming recitafivo, by 
means of a man concealed within with a speaking 
trumpet! Siegfried, to be sure, is heroic and sn- 
premely brave and strong, and so far human; but 
he is invincible by magic spell; he goes through 
fire and wins Brunhilde only through the magic 
ring. (The young couple of initiates in the Zauher- 
lite do it by their own virtue). But Brunhilde, 
the Walkyrie maiden, Odin’s favorite daughter, so 
noble and self-sacrificing, and so wronged ?—there 
indeed is one that does appeal to human sympath- 
ies, a figure in some sense sublime,—entirely” so in 
the concluding scene, where she, ascending in the 
funeral flames, pronounces the doom and final down- 
fall of the gods and their Walhalla. But whether 
the whole plot, by any inward logic, tends to this, 
and whether it have any such significance regarding 
human destiny and freedom, as one of Wagner's 
chief expounders (Hiiffner) has suggested, is some- 
thing about which we are by nomeans clear. How 
the burning up of Wotan and his crew gave liberty 
to man we cannot see, considering that “the curse 
of gold,” that blight of gods, seems to have been 
man’s chief inheritance from all that ! 

Now as to the music, it is Opera (or Opera’s suc- 
cessor and “higher development”) without Arias, 
or choruses, or any of the old melodic forms, There 
is nothing but recitative, one only speaking at a 
time,—or rather a sort of continuous musical recit- 
al, declamation, which never comes round into it- 
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self like an air or melody, but keeps formlessly and 
vaguely on, a slightly musical modification of mere 
talking, and which Wagner therefore calls Melos or 
“infinite melody ” (rather say indefinite). To give 
it any musical consistency and charm, the orches 

tra assumes the whole burden of the poetic plot and 
subject, and the reciting persons merely point out 
and explain the successive phases in the moving 
diorama, And why no Aria? Because it is unnat- 
ural—from a prosaic, literal point of view—to sus- 
pend the action of the play while one is singing 
through his melody, because it violates dramatic 
truth. No doubt this is often carried to an absurd 
degree in the old operas; but not always. Is there 
no dramatic truth, no true and individual charac- 
terization in Don Juan and Fidelio? Do we not 
know Donna Anna more intimately for the arias 
she sings? And when it comes to the concerted 
pieces, the trios and quartets, does not music here 
illustrate one of its chief advantages over spoken 
dialogue, in that it presents to you at one and the 
same moment several individualities, together mak- 
ing up melodious harmony, and rendering each 
character transparent, so that you feel what they are, 
and care more for that than for what they say or 
do? And how unspeakably the Aria, or the trio, 
not abused, but wisely used, contributes to that 
beanty of the Art-work, which seems to be a very 
secondary concern with Wagner !—And why should 
a fine Chorus conflict with dramatic truth? Noth- 
ing throws more life and freshness into a long musi- 
co-dramatic performance, and there are plenty of oc- 
casions for introducing them naturally into any plot, 
as part of the plot. Why may not peasants, soldiers, 
students, water-spirits, fairies sing together by as 
good reason as the scene is painted out before the 
eyes? 

That Wagner will exert a powerful influence to 
reform many of the abuses of the old Italian Opera, 
we can readily believe. He is calling attention to 
the importance «f ideal consistency, of dramatic 
truth, of significant and really poetical librettos, in 
place of the triviality and nonsense which have 
been so common in operas chiefly written to dis- 
play the prima donnas and tenores. But this is 
nothing new ; Gluck did the same, and much more 
modestly ; nor can we see that it requires a com- 
plete revolution of our whole theory of the rela- 
tions between poetry and music to effect this. 

We have only room for hints. Time only can 
decide the full intrinsic worth and power of Wag- 
nerism. To judge from these Cable rhapsodies, it 
is all over with the old art of Music which has min 
istered so sweetly and so deeply to our souls. That 
isthe divine Art no longer. Bach and Handel, 
Mozart and Beethoven, and all that sat upon high 
thrones, are superseded, hurled like Saturn down 
into endless night, to make way for ths terrible 
Jupiter, this Nibelungen cloud-compelling Wagner. 
Yet we dare believe, upon the other hand, that musi- 
cal humanity will still hail with more delight than 
ever “the large utterance of the elder gods,” 

Oe Oe ee 

Tue Tuomas Orcuestra. We alluded in our last 
to the current reports of the disbanding of this mod- 
el orchestra so well known throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. But hardly had our paper 
gone to press when the following announcement ap- 
peared editorially in the New York 7ridune (Aug. 
18): 

We are authorized to contradict the statement 
that the discontinuance of the concerts in Philadel- 
phia and the temporary breaking up of the orches- 
tra will be allowed to interfere with Theodore 
Thomas’s work during the coming Winter. This 
announcement will be greeted with unfeigned pleas- 
ure by all lovers of good music throughout the 





country. Mr. Thomas has been at work almost un- 
remittingly for more than ten years, and his labors, 
which have been of the most exhausting character, 
as well as the worry and anxiety necessarily inci- 
dent to such an undertaking as his, must have gone 
far toward wearing out his strength. Aftera much 
needed rest, which he has thoroughly earned, he 
will resume his work with renewed vigor. He has 
not yet announced what are to be his plans for the 
coming campaign, but we may presume that he will 
continue his Symphony Concerts here. They can- 
not be spared, no matter what may be the achieve- 
ments of the Philharmonic Society under its new 
direction, and Mr. Thomas may feel assured of the 
support of the public and of the press, should he de- 
cide to resume them. We cannot have too much 
good music, and we have had altogether too little. 
Besides, both societies are sure to be benefited by a 
little healthy competition, which will keep them 
from stagnating and insure to the public an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the best new works of contempo- 
rary composers. Perhaps, too, Mr. Thomas may 
not confine his concerts to this city, but may play 
in others in which he can feel sure of adequate sup- 
port. It is a great misfortune, indeed a great dis- 
grace, that New York, which ought to be the chief 
scene of his labors, has not provided him with a 
‘Dag hall in which to play, that we might have 
him with us throughout the year, His Symphony 
Concerts are adnirable, so far as they go, but there 
is much to be done in other directions. There is an 
immense amount of that charming class of composi- 
tions, chamber music, which is for our audiences 
altogether a terra incognita, and there can be no 
move competent interpreter of these works than 
Thomas, It may be because of the dullness of busi- 
ness and the universal feeling of poverty that no 
one seems to come forward to the support of the 
project, but the hall is a positive necessity, and it 
will have to come before very long. In the mean 
time let Thomas have such support in what con- 
certs he is able to give, that he may not give up in 
despair and go out of the country. 





This will be good news to music lovers every- 
where; at least Philadelphia and our own city are 
promised some share of the pleasure, according to a 
further “authorized” statement in the Gazette 
(Aug. 20): 

Mr. Thomas will reorganize his orchestra, and 
will open in sewing 0) towards the end of Sep- 
tember at a Musical Festival, to be given there by 
the ladies of the Centennial Committee, at the Acad- 
emy of Music. This festival will continue for some 
ten or twelve days, and it is intended that it shall 
be worthy the year it is meant to commemorate. 
Mr. M. W. Whitney, and Mad. Madeline Schiller 
have already been engaged. After this, Mr. Thom- 
as will go to New York with his new orchestra and 
give a series of symphony concerts there. He will 
appear in Boston and give another series between 
the 11th and 16th of December. 





Later. The Advertiser of Monday has the fol- 
lowing : 

In reorganizing his orchestra, Theodore Thomas 
will not reduce it in number, and will retain nearly 
all of the performers who have hitherto been with 
him. His first performances will be given at the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, under the auspices 
of the ladies’ Centennial committee, from the 20th 
to the 30th of September. He will appear in Bos- 
ton November 13, 15, 17 and 18,—the last date to 
be a matinée,—for symphony and popular concerts, 
For these a subscription list will be shortly opened 
at Music hall. Mr. Thomas will not give any series 
of symphony concerts in Boston this season, and 
the dates mentioned are the only ones upon which 
he will be heard here. 


a 4 


School of Vocal Art in Philadelphia. 


We continue to receive excellent report of progress 
from this institution, founded hardly two years ago, and 
chiefly through the inspiration and the energy of that 
distinguished vocal teacher, Mme. EMMA SEILER, whose 
remarkable and very original treatises on “ The Voice 
in Singing” and “ The Voice in Speaking ’’ must be fa- 
miliar tomany ofour readers. The design of this School, 
as stated in the original prospectus is “to provide the 
means for a thorough vocai training, based on the old 
Italian method; so that all who wish to fit themselves 
for the profession of either Teacher or Artist can do so 
in this country, and with moderate expense.” The aims 


and plan of the School are more fully explained in a re- 
cent circular (July, 1876): 

As the prominent object of this School is to train and 
educate scholars to be teachers they are expected to take 
the position of Assistants in the School as soon as capa- 
ble, giving not more than six lessons each week. They 
will thus have their first experience of their professional 
duties under the immediate supervision and advice of 
the Principal, and having honorably passed through the 
course of four years, always under instruction, they will 
be furnished with diplomas to thateffect. No pupil can 
be considered qualified or authorized to teach outside 
the School, unless having such diploma, or in special 
cases, permission from the Principal. 

The classes in the Cultivation of the Voice, will con- 
sist of two scholars each, and there will be three lessons 
per week, of one hour each to each class. One-third of 
these lessons will be given by Mrs. E. Seiler, Principal 
of the School. 

Scholars preparing to be Artists will not be required 
to teach. According to their advancement, lessons will 
be given in Dramatic declamation, Style and Expression, 
each class consisting of two Scholars. 

Special instruction will be given twice a week in Church 
Music, to those wishing to sing in Choirs. 

Three times every week there will be rehearsals of Or- 
atorios and works of the best Masters, and at intervals 
through the year concerts will be given by the Students, 
that thev may gain confidence in performance, and that 
those interested may judge of their progress. 

Instruction will be given in the Cultivation of the 
Voice; Style and Expression; Dramatic Declamation; 
Choral and Choir Singing; Piano for accompaniment; 
Harmony and Composition; History and Afsthetics of 
Music; Acoustics and the Physiology of the Vocal Or- 
gans; the Italian and German Languages. These 
Branches will be taught by Mrs. E. Seiler, Mr. M. H. 
Cross, Mr. H. A. Clarke. Carl Seiler, M. D., M’me de la 
Cuesta, and Mr. Ferd. Law. A limited number of ad- 
vanced scholars will be instructed on the Piano by Miss 
Anna Jackson. 

The full course of instruction will extend over Four 
Years. Students may select special branches of study, 
but only those who have pursued the full course can re- 
ceive the Diploma of the School. 

Of course a schoo! like this, in which all the studies, 
while they cover a large part of the whole field of musi- 
cal art and theory, are subsidiary to the one end of vo- 
eal culture,—of making singere and true teachers of 
singing,—does not compete as to the number of its pu- 
pils with the great popular Conservatories which count 
their hundreds and almost their thousands. But the 
hope of its founders has so far been happily realized. 
Beginning with 9 scholars on the 4th of January, 1875, it 
numbered 44 who were attending the entire course at 
the close of the last term in June. This number does 
not include those persons who received instruction on- 
ly in single branches, of whom, there were thirty-five. 

The spirit of the school has, we are assured, been ad- 
mirable, the pupils studying earnestly and faithfully 
with a high artistic aim. ‘They have improved a great 
deal more ” (writes Mme. Seiler) “ than my private schol- 
ars,—a thing most unusual in other Conservatories.”— 
From the beginning of the next term (fourth Monday in 
September) they will have a little stage in the school, 
where those scholars preparing to be artists are to per- 
form every month some opera or short oratorio for their 
more thorough training. 

Mme. Seiler writes: “In devoting my whole energy to 
this school, I hope to raise it to be a truly excellent and 
beneficent institution, in which sound artists and teach 
ers may be educated. That there is a want of good sing- 
ing teachers is shown by the fact, that I constantly re- 
ceive letters from various parts of the countrv asking 
me to send such persons as I can recommend to teach 
singing.” 





LITCHFIELD, Conn.—Here is the programme of a con- 
cert given by the Litchfield Musical Association at 
Congregational Hall, on Wednesday evening, July 26. 
The performers were: Dr. Wm. Deming, 1st Violin ; C. 
Deming, 2nd do. ; Dr. H. E. Gates, Viola; G. A. Hickox, 
Cello ; Julius Deming, Contrabasao ; E. W. Meafoy, Cor- 
net ; and C. F. Daniels, Pianoforte, apparently all ama- 
teurs, and setting a good example to lovers of classical 
music in other towns and cities: 


Rondo from Trio, 7% OT, ceccveccccecece .--Reissiger, 
Piano, Violin, Violoncello. 
Piano Solo. 
Andantino from “ Trout ” Quintet,........ Schubert, 
Piano, Violin, Viola, ’Cello, Basso. 
Wee I icin cece ciitennds cediccetsncacseaned Hauser, 
C. Deming. 
Finale from Trio, op. 49......-.-++.+++.. Mendelssohn, 
Piano, Violin, Violoncello. 
Andante from Trio, op. 102,..... .........00-+.- Raff. 
Fiano, Violin, Violoncello. 
Finale from Sonata, op. 45,............Mendelssohn, 
Piano, Violoncello, 
Cornet Solo, 6th Air,......2.-cccccccscecccs De Beriot. 
Mr. E. W. Meafoy 
ee ar thoven 





16, 
Piano, Violin, Viola, Violoncello. 
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The Wagner Trilogy. 
(From the Evening Gazette, Aug. 20.) 

The reports that have reached us from Bayreuth re- 
garding the performance of Wagner’s ‘ Nibelungen 
Ring” are naturally meagre and unsatisfactory. We 
hear very little about the music, and overmuch about 
the intense enthusiasm of the audience and the gor- 
geousness of the scenic effects. The undertaking has 
apparently been a great success, and has fully realized 
the hopes of its projector. Wagner has certainly hada 
hearing such as no composer has ever before obtained. 
His combative nature has sustained him under attacks 
that would have overwhelmed a less sensitive mental or- 
ganization. The fine-strung nervousness of a Mozart or 
the melancholy self-absorption of a Beethoven could 
not have fought any such battle. Genius of the highest 
order is retiring, and not assertive. It works for the 
day in which it lives, and. failing there, waits patiently 
for posterity to do it justice. But Wagner was not con- 
tent to pursue the usual path, He hungered to enjoy 
the full measure of his glory during his life, and, fling- 
ing his gauntlet in the face of his contemporaries, re- 
solved to do battle for his cause at once, He has fought 
his way step by step, without, as yet, gaining any im- 
movably firm position, but having left no measure un- 
tried to establish his claims. He has levied upon the 
world at large, in the name of art, for the means to ena- 
ble him to fully illustrate his theories of art; and it has 
generously responded, providing him with the funds to 
build a theatre, to pay his artists, and to give his works 
in thorough accordance with his views. The event will 
always stand forward as an era in musical art, That he 
has established his pripciples regarding the end and aim 
of the lyric drama we do not believe; but we do believe 
he has worked a beneficial reform in many respects, and 
that his theories, greatly modified, will hereafter in some 
measure prevail; that is, in connection with the special 
phase of his art to which he has devoted his later years. 
If we are ever to have another Mozart or another Bee- 
thoven, it is not easy to imagine that they will work on 
the Wagner plan. Many Wagners are possible, but the 
really inspired composer only comes once in an age. 
Should the Wagner school prevail, during its reign we 
may look for nothing but monotony. There will be no 
individuality but Wagner’s, because it is impossible to 
follow without copying him. There will be no listening 
to music for music’s sake, because the opera of the 
future appeals with equal force to the eye and the ear, 
andis incomprehensible without its scenic splendor. 
In fact, the new opera, as given forth by its prophet, 
must be a dazzling spectacular display, in which the 
arts of the scene painter, the stage carpenter and the 
costumer are brought as prominently forward as the 
thoughts of the composer. The music simply accom- 
panies the action and paints it as well as a may. This 

y, but we must confess we pre- 
oor Me apmclty Of the older Yethod, where the muei- 
ciwn is unable to ride to admiration and to repute upon 
the back of stage properties glittering with dazzling tin- 
sel. ‘ Don Giovanni” and “ Fidelio ” do not need these 
adjuncts. The most primitive surroundings will not de- 
tract from their proper presentation; whereas it seems 
indispensable to the music of Wagner that it shall be 
aided by every external adjunct of splendor in order to 
make it comprehensible or coherent. The sensational- 
ism of the day has struck music a fair blow hetween the 
eves. Whether or no it will permanently blind her can- 
not at present be determined; but we do not believe 
that she will ever smile upon the cffort that is making to 


force her to share her throne with spectacular display. 


Plot of “The Twilight of the Gods.” 


rogress of this musical drama, events have 
situa gk of a constant struggle between the three 
races of beings who inhalited the earth for the posses- 
sion of its golden treasure. The Daughters of the 
Rhine, to whom the keeping of old had been intruasted 
by the law of the universe, had been treacherously de- 
nrived of it by the arts of Alberic the Dwarf. Wotan 
Raa then secured the prize through the same crafty 
means, ani, though himself a God and charged with the 
ministration of justice, he had not returned it to the 
Daughters, as it was his solemn duty to do, but had used 
it in bargaining witha Giant for the Goddess Freia, who 
had the power to restore him to eternal youth. But the 
gold had been cursed by Alberic, and every one who 
secured it thereafter suffered misfortune. A father’s 
hand had been turned against his son. The same father 
had called up the God of Fire and condemned his heav- 
en-born daughter Brynhild, the favorite of all his child- 
ren, to depart from his presence and slumber on the 
earth until awakened by a hero; the dragon Fafner had 
fallen by the sword of Siegfried; Sieglinde had died 
alone in a forest with not a friend around her save a 
newly-born son; Hunding had seen his home dishon- 
ored, and Mime, the ambitious Dwarf, had fallen by the 
sword Distress while preparing a deadly poison for the 

oung Siegfri 

. The last act closed with the restoration of Brynhild 
by Siegfried, to whom she became a wife. The treasure 
was theirs, and the joys of their honeymoon seemed to 
promise that life and ha »piness would be eternal. But 
the end was not yet. deep and unredeemed wrong 
underlay their happiness. The gold was not theirs by 
any law other than the law of might. An overhanging 
destiny, dark and terrible, awaited them, and the ecsta- 














cy of their wedding hour seemed only given that they 
might the better taste the bitterness of their impending 
ruin. A mission from above had, however, been intrust- 
ed to their hands. The curse of _— which had brought 
misery to gods and to the world must be removed ere 
they suffered the fate which encircled them. To them 
it was thus given to usher in a new era of peace on earth 
and good-will to men. Brynhild, enraptured with the 
love of Siegfried, commits to his care all the knowledge 
she had derived from her mother Erda, the All-wise 
Goddess, and in so doing loses it herself. In return for 
this manifestation of love, Siegfried places the Ring 
upon her hand as a token of eternal love and remem- 
brance, and departs from the cave in which they dwell 
seeking for adventure on the earth. He arrives on the 
banks of the Rhine at the castle of a powerful family 
named Gibichung, where he forms the acquaintance of 
three children of the house, named respectively Gunter, 
Hagen, and Gutrun, the latter being a daughter. 


The evil genius of the house is eyo the issue of an 
intrigue between the mother of the Gibichungs and Al- 
beric, Prince of the Dwarfs—original possessor of the 
Ring and author of the curse cast uponit. Hagen knows 
the story of Siegfried’s life, and is continually urged hy 
Alberic to possess himself of the coveted treasure. But 
Hagen has a purpose of his own, and now has the oppor- 
tunity to execute it. ar yl mene is briefly that Siegfried 
shall marry Gutrun, and Brynhild become the spouse of 
Gunter. This will bring the Ring into the family, so 
that its possession will then be easily acquired. There 
is something of magic and witchcraft in his demeanor 
and stature; he is full of wise sayings, and skilled in the 
art of preparing magic draughts. ‘vhe unsuspecting 
Siegfried drinks the potion and becomes affected with 
total fo: getfulness of the past. Gunter becomes his bos- 
om friend. He has a golden helmet capable of enabling 
its owner to assume at will any shape he desires. The 
Gibichung children plot together. Gunter’s horn re- 
sounds from over the Rhine; he has been ona trip of 
adventure; he enters his home and is received with great 
joy. Gutrun assumes an ge which greatly fas- 
cinates the young Siegfried; his soul is enraptured with 
her beauty, and he learns to love her. Gunter tells the 
story of his adventure; of how he has met the beautiful 
Brynhild and longs to make her his wife. That name 
has no sound of music, no awakening power to the mem- 
ory of Siegfried, and out of his generous heart he offers 
to aid Gunter in his desires. The magic helmetis given 
him; he assumes the form of Gunter, and departs from 
the castle. 

A scene then opens representing Brynhild alone, sit- 
ting upon a rock, surrounded by the circle of fire, and 
gazing sadly at the Ring. She is startled with the sound 
of flying steeds, and one of the Waikyren, her own sis- 
ter, with a face clouded with sorrow, appears and tells 
the story of the gloom that reigns in Walhalla, the de- 
spair of their father Wotan, and pleads that she will re- 
move the curse from gods and men by restoring the Ring 
to its rightful owners. But ~o past with the gift of Sieg- 
fried was the last act she would do and care to live long- 
er. She refuses, and turns away all e:treaties. Her 
sister hurries home in despair, and Siegfried appears in 
the form of Gunter. Brynhild resists his advances with 
rage and fury; but he has the power at last to control 
her. She surrenders the Ring and leads the conqueror 
to her chamber, but Siegfried is true to Gunter. and the 
sword Distress divides the pair. Brynhildin her sorrow 
beholds the hand of Wotan, and bows to it in silence. 
On the morrow they depart for the Gibichung Castle; 
Gunter and Siegfried assume their natural forms; Bryn- 
hild is wroth at the inconstancy of her lover, and in the 
fury of her rage calls down vengeance upon his head. 

It is then agreed that Siegfried shall beslain. He 8 
out to the forest in the morning, and at last finds him- 
self on the banks of the Rhine. The Daughters appear 
above the surface and him to restore the Ring. He 
refuses, and they disappear with laughter and scorn. 
Siegfried returns to the castle. Hagen gives him a 
draught that restores his memory. He tells the history 
of his adventures. Two ravens flit and croak ominously 
above his head. ‘Thou who canst speak with the birds,” 
says Hagen, * tell us what the ravens say.”” He reaches 
the first meeting with Brynhild and tells of her as his 
wife. Gunter is dismayed that his bride has already 
been the spouse of his friend. Hagen steps behind sieg- 
fried and plunges a spear into h’s body. He falls to the 
floor. opens his eyes, fancies himself in the act of awak- 
ening Brynhild from her long sleep, and dies. Hagen 
claims the Ring, and a fight ensues between him and 
Gunter, in which Gunter is killed. Brynhild now ap- 
wee and knows the situation. She takes the Ring from 

er dead lover’s hand, saying. ‘I claim my inheritance.” 
At her call a huge funeral pile is erected upon the banks 
of the Rhine and siegfried's body placed upon it. As 
the flames rise above his form, mounting toward the sky, 
she delivers an oration dark and vengeful toward her 
destroyers, yet full of reflections on the misery brought 
into the world by the Ring. Turning to Gutrun, she 
Says: ‘‘ Peace, wretched woman; his lawful wife thou 
hast never been. His real wife am I, to whom he swore 
faith ever he saw thee.”” ‘The steed of the Walkyren is 
then led to her; she mounts upon its back, and with one 
wild leap springs upon the burning pyre. The smoke 
and flame rise higher and higher toward the heavens, 
consuming the reunited pair. The Rhine overfiows its 
banks and extinguishes the burning embers. Hagen 
with his helmet plunges into the waters. The Daugh- 
ters of the Rhine appear and recover the Ring, which. 
now purified, they hold aloft, then pass from view, anc 
the waters and are calm. On the western sky a 
reddish glow lights up the clouds as in the northeen 
zone the aurora illumines the firmament. Itis the effect 
produced by the conflagration of Walhalla with Wotan 
and all the Gods. 

Thus concludes this remarkable drama. The Gods 
have =. and the powers of darkness in the recov- 
ery of the Ring are broken. A new era opens—the era 
of free impulse and of heroic endeavor, unrestrained by 
the machinations of sorcerers or subdued toa desire for 
gold. “ And here,” says Dr. Hueffer, “we meet with 
the idea of the world-redeeming power of woman's self- 
sacrificing love, so frequently found in Wagner’s crea- 
tions. For itis Brynhild’s voluntary death which finally 
breaks the fetters of mankind and ushers in the era of 
freedom and beautifal human development. * * * * 
1 should like to write as a motto on the whole grand 
work the words: Omnia vincit amor.” 




















Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATTES T MuUsIrtC, 
Pablished by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
The Garden of Roses. E.3. b toE. 
Gabriel. 35 


**T walked in the garden of roses with thee. ” 
Arranged for Scprano, and also for Alto voice. 


A sweet bit of poetry with good music. 
Three Songs by F. Boott. eac 
No.1. Master Love. F. 3. F to F. 
Now he sichs in deen distress, 
Heigho! heigho, the fellow!” 
No. 3. A Letter. Eb. 3. Eto F. 
“Tm alone dearest Fred, but I’m happy, 
I'm happy in thinking of you. ” 
Pat Rooney. F.2. ¢ to D. Glover. 40 
* Pat Rooney was spooney on Kathleen Machree. ” 
nn ‘Sed “nate” Irish ballad. Words by Howard 
aul. 


h 30 


Bb. 4. a 
Sahm, 4\) 


The Quiet Sea. (Die Stille See.) 
to D. 


 T know a broad, broad ocean” 
“Ich weiss ein Meer, ein weiter. ” 
Animpressive subject the Sea of “ Forgetful- 
ness.”’ ably treated in word and music. 


Mio Piccirella, (My little dear one.) C. 4. 
b toa, Gomez. 40 
Smile again my little darline. Song and 
Chorus. Eb. 3. Eto F. Prior. 30 


* And for such a lovely creature 
It is never out of place.” 
A very sunny and bright song, fall of good 
nature. 


Regrets. “‘ Sunny Sail that nothing brought ” 
. 3& dtoF. Boott. 30 
© A flash upon the morning’s glow, 
Half vision, half surprise.” 


Words rich with sweet ideas, and simple 
appropriate music. 


Instrumental. 


Little Fancies. Popular Themes, arranged 
and fingered for the piano-forte, by 
M. Watson, each 25 
These are for beginners, and are neat little 
arrangements that contain nothine that will 
probably exceed the 2nd degree of difficulty. 


1, Home, sweet Home. 11. Harp that once. 

2. Bonnie Dundee. 12. Jock o’ Hagledean, 
3. Ah, che !a morte, 13. Partant vour Syrie, 
4. Annie Laurie. 14. M’appari. 

5. Last Rose. 15. Maryof Argyle. 

6. Pilgrims of Night. 16. Roseof A'landale. 

7. Caller Herrin. 17. I'm Ninety-five. 

8. Campbells are comin’. 18. March, Cameron men, 
9. Land of the Seal. 19. Oh give to me, 


10. St. Patrick’s Day. 20. Bloom on the Rye. 


2 Salon Pieces by Gustav Merkel. each 50 
No. 2. In the merry Month of May. 
(Im wunderschonen Monat Mai.) 
Bb. 3. 
In its graceful bh ty, ite : ri ti 
that merry month’ “ wheh all the birds ‘were 
singing.” 


New Rochelle and Pelham Coach Galop. Bb. 
4 Speck, 

_On the title is a fine view of the coach in ques- 
tion, with passengers evidently having a * tip- 
top” time. Music pretty, with various lively 
whip-snaps and calls by the cornet interspe ° 


Alwine. Mazurka Brillante. ©. 3. Kolling. 
A fiery piece, pretty and sparkling, quite differ- 
ent from ordinary Mazurkas. 


Merry Peal. Valse joyeuse. Eb. 8. Sivrai. 
A very graceful waltz, on the “theme” of 
bell-chimes. These pretty cling-clangs of the 
bells are common in other forms of music, but 
are novel in waltz-measure, 


Eagle March. C. 38. Walsh. 
In old times would be called a first-class Quicke 
step, being in 6-8 time. 


Coaching Galop. C. 3. Battersby. 
Has a curious swing and * trot’ to the move- 
ment. as if the fair composer-eas had Fm 
returned from a ride behind four spirited high 
steppers. 


50 


40 





ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
from 1to7. The key is denoted by a capital letter, as C, 
Bh, ete: A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note if on the staff, small Roman letters if be- 
low or above the staff. Thus: C. 5, ¢c to E” means 
“Key of C, Fifth degrec, lowest letter c on the added 
line beiow, highest letter, E on the 4th space. 


























